Dialogue 
with 


Boots 
Riley 


By Alejandro Ramos 


Boots Riley is a veteran of 
Oakland’s political scene. 


Frontman of hip hop group “The 
Coup,” Riley has lived in the area ever 
since his family moved there when he 
was young. As he grew up, he became 
interested in activism at an early age. 
In the mid 1990s, he co-founded a 
community organizing group called 
the Young Comrades, and later, he 
was an active participant in Occupy 
Oakland. This devotion to workers’ 
rights has been with him ever since, 
and influences much of his work. His 
latest project is the critically acclaimed 
film, Sorry to Bother You: A sci-fi 
drama about a young man working 
as a telemarketer in Oakland who 
encounters the pitfalls of corporate 
America first-hand. 

In my conversation with Riley, we 
talked about his film, the changing 
face of Oakland, and how real change 
can be enacted through grassroots 
organizing. Our interview has been 
edited and condensed. 

Alejandro Ramos: What impact 
were hoping Sorry to Bother You would 
have on its audience? 

Boots Riley: I wanted to inspire 
people. I wanted to show where the 
leverage point of power is and that 
it exists with us and everything that 
we do all day, which is for many of us 
work. And even for those that aren't 
working, that's part of the whole thing 
too because the system must have a 
large group of unemployed people 
in order to work because that's the 
only way that wages stay in check. 

If you have full employment under 
capitalism then anybody can demand 
whatever wage they want. 

So I wanted to put forward that 
how we do make social change is only 
going to really be effective on a mass 

Boots continues on page 8 
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How To Vote Without a Traditional Address 


By Kate Wolffe 


Ir MAY not be a presidential 
election year, but midterm elections 


are coming up on Juesday, 
November 6. California voters will 


elect many high-ranking officials, 
such as a governor and a senator; 
Berkeley and Oakland residents 
will elect new city council members; 
and Oakland residents will also 
elect anew mayor. Plus, there are a 
number of State Propositions that 
will impact low-income people, such 
as Propositions 1, 2, and 10, and local 
ballot measures that will impact 
homeless people directly, such as 
Measures O and P in Berkeley, and 
Measures W and Y in Oakland. 

But low-income Californians 
don’t always make it to the polls. 
As reported by Politico Magazine, 


By Keith McHenry 


On September 18, 
California Governor Jerry 
Brown signed bill AB 2178, 
otherwise referred to as the 
Limited Service Charitable 
Feeding Operation. State 
officials claim the bill will 
make it easier for people 


permission to do so by 
state Health Departments. 
The law will take effect on 
January 1, 2019. 


It is reasonable for the 
state to regulate many 
things, like pesticides or 
nuclear power, but feeding 
the hungry is not one of 
them—particularly when 
nearly 5 million people in 
California go hungry each 
month. The California 
Association of Food Banks 


commercial kitchen, and 
will only be able to share 
whole, uncut produce and 


exit data from the 2014 midterm 
elections showed that those making 
under $50,000 count for 48 percent 
of the population, but made up 


only 36 percent of voters, while 
those making over $100,000 made 


up 30 percent of voters, but only 22 


Missing votes from lower- 
income people leads to 
a gap between what the 
average person wants, 
and what is decided on 
Election Day. 


percent of the population. 

These missing votes from lower- 
income people leads to a gap 
between what the average person 
wants, and what is decided on 


hundred dollars. 


prepackaged, “non hazard- 
ous foods” in its original 
packaging. This will cause 
hundreds of California 
programs that feed the 
hungry to secure com- 
mercial kitchens, or defy 
the new law. Grassroots 
organizations will also be 
forced to comply with the 


Being homeless does not negate your right to vote. Here is some information on how to register to vote—and 
find your polling place—even without a permanent address. 


Election Day. For instance, non-voters 
are more likely to support higher 
taxes and more government-funded 
services, according to a 2006 study 
from the Public Policy Institute of 
California- : ‘ 
Since winning the right to vote in 
California in 1988, homeless citizens 
have faced roadblocks when it 
comes to actually getting out to the 
polls and voting. Many individuals 
who are experiencing homelessness 
may not know they are eligible to 
vote, or have access to information 
about measures and candidates, or 
understand how to register on time 
to cast their vote on Election Day. 
According to Timothy Smith, 
Director of Re-entry Strategic 


Voting continues on page 2 


ee 


The California law that may drive many to hunger 


A new law threatens to shut down grassroots organizations that feed the hungry. 


safety laws is to regulate 
commercial food estab- 
lishments that have an 
economic incentive to serve 
unsafe food. Until recently, 
this concept in law was 
generally understood. But 
this new law will provide 
anti-homeless groups with 
a new weapon to shut 


who serve food to the reports that 1 in 5 children _ most expensive parts of down the public sharing 
hungry to get an Environ- go hungry daily, so why the Environmental Health of food with the hungry. 
mental Health Permit. But do authorities who cannot __ Regulations, which until As recently as September, 
in practice, it will limit feed them feel the need to | now were only required by _ the Santa Monica chapter 
: a oo tehioabikit regulate the people seeking commercial food establish- | of Food Not Bombs was 
ae Us epauiemanes to address this crisis? ments. Counties are free forced out of the com- 
= as see eee Under AB 2178, groups to impose a fee that they mercial kitchen they had 
doen th Bry P = aa would be limited to serv- calculate will cover the ex- been using by a residents 
ee aaa ing food prepared ina pense of implementing this network group. 


Jaw. This could be several 


Hunger continues on page 11 


The purpose of food 
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Scooter: 


By Alastair Boone 


sailor, musician, dog person 


and hitting the road. It wasn’t long before he met 
a number of like-minded travelers in People’s 
Park and along Telegraph Avenue. “I met a bunch 
of kids with just backpacks, and started hopping 
trains,” he said. 


housing crunch and the tech boom,” he said. “After 
a while, a lot of people left and never came back.” 
Now, he is looking to secure housing for him and 
his two dogs, Buba and Zoe. He hopes to build a 7 
small music studio, where he can record his songs 


In 2008, Scooter was working as a veterinary 
technician in Connecticut when a friend offered to 
fly him out to Berkeley, on one condition: he had to 
teach him how to skipper a sailboat. 


Ber! 

On the road, Scooter and his friends often played _and invite friends over when they need to shower i 

music together—a skill that he learned in childhood. and rest. “I’ve never had space that was just mine,” pen 

Growing up, he attended a high school with a he said. BES 

comprehensive music program. He had been a ee 

member of the marching band—one with all kinds —_siygoy Spirits is a monthly column in which someone Foo 

of instruments, from trumpets to triangles. But who lives on the street tells us their story. vete 

of all the instruments he’s fiddled with, the banjo pro; 

resonates with him the most. As he has traveled nate 

Bere une County De re eee om ey Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit. on | 

and Oakland to New Orleans. You may have seen Tl 

him busking folk and bluegrass songs at BART emy 

stations all over the Bay Area, playing house shows, the 

or classic Berkeley venues, like the Starry Plough. “I A Migrant Worker’s Day Ends Bae 

don’t fous. don t beg, I don’t cheat. Music is just a By Claire i Baker ile 

: ‘ a way to eat,” he said. eine 

Sone oe ae peOnelies, ren Gan ae But as Berkeley’s population has grown, Scooter ee 

ub eee Aine ie and S Pion Pee ae AS has noticed that the city’s street musicians have After picking 50 boxes 

PittsPien oe ae er started to dwindle. “Berkeley kind of slowly pushed of grapes, hands stung & ae 
was Wolnneg ey pec dona ees Papo aay away its homeless population because of the hie Roce: b 

back to Berkeley without a map, a motor, or lights ee pe oe eeding, she rests ase 

to guide their way. But thanks to Scooter’s savvy against a haystack, Berl 

sailing, they made it back in one piece. He has been inhales in unison with cows. Frat 

in Berkeley, on and off, for the ten years since. sheep, a curled dog. The 

“After the housing crash in 2007, I had been Gee , turr 

working five jobs just to stay afloat,” Scooter, who i oe nea 

is now 33, told me on a sunny Friday in People’s Nestled in hay, she sips : Hot 

Park. Growing up in connecticut, he described warm sugar-water from ie . T 

a childhood of going to fish fry parties in his ajar; pours some over : | fron 

grandpa’s backyard, which was ripe with produce : her stings & cuts, a i 

like okara, watermelon, and strawberries, and large Ch EERIE ser c, Acok ah offe 

enough to fit a couple hundred party guests. But by laur 

2007, life had gotten intense. “My friend kind of saw Though manipulated, oe It w 

that I was pains out, which is why he offered to she Me peg no one, fron 

fly me out here.” ‘nothin 18. Ee spac 

When they arrived back in Berkeley, Scooter Whe en ins e Cts s unm 2 7 - if Il ye spac 

didn’t just teach his friend how to sail. He also ‘dite her hee k, eo fers : city 

worked as a sailing instructor at the OCSC Sailing ae <——— Clin 

School in the Berkeley Marina. According to him, Coben’ 4 banjo in the grass (Ninste Bogue iaicbet Z ‘the other dustier cheek. tran 

Berkeley was different those days. During the Spirit) : ae | co Tl 

recession, there was a burst of young people dag ee ee rr ace ed a eco aula SS be a 

the same thing he was: selling their possessions ee if ! Buil 

time 
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Don't say “homeless”; how the language we use can have harmful impacts mor 

| ! | ¢ 

By Andy Pope Ber] 


Once, before I had gained more 
savvy in the realm of outdoor living, 
I asked a man if he were “homeless.” 
He replied: “Homeless is just a word.” 

His answer still sticks with me. 
Homeless is just a word, one that is 
over-used to describe the experience 
of somebody who, for one reason or 
another, does not have a place to call 
their own. It fails to capture any of the 
individual characteristics that make 
the homeless person, well, a person. 

In the twelve years when I lived 
outside, this word had a way of 
making me feel that I was in some 
way distinctly set apart from the rest 


—__ OPINION. ——_ 


of the human race. At times, the word 
suggested that possibly I was not 
even fully human. I quickly learned 
that in this over-generalization, the 
“H-Word” carries with it so much 
stigma that its usage actually had the 
power to actively work against me in 
a number of different ways. 

I often found that avoiding the 
label of “homeless” was the only way 
to reach my personal goals. Because 
from that label, many other distracting 
labels would spring. Drug addict. 

Nut case. Lazy Bum. Loser. If instead 
I somehow managed to be seen only 
as a fellow human being, and not as a 
“homeless” person, then my chances 
of achieving my goals were greatly ~ 


enhanced. 

Not the least of these goals was 
to find dignified dwelling. Not just 
any old place to live, but a place that 
I could truly call my own, where I 
could attend to all the things that 
make me the human being who 
I am—not just the homeless guy, 
but the human guy—the unique 
individual who goes by my name. 
Too often I had seen landlords reject 
a prospective tenant after learning 
that they had been homeless at some 
earlier point in time. : 

Recently, a 65-year old man named 
I know came to the Recovery Center 
where I work, and was extremely 
open about his having become 
homeless at the first time in his life. 
He had received assistance from St. 
Vincent DePaul and another charitable 
organization in the area, and was 
referred to me to help him find a room 
at a local residence hotel, where I was 
on good terms with the manager. 

However, by the time I contacted 
the manager on his behalf, the 
manager had already heard about 
this man through the grapevine, this 
being a very small community, and he 
a very outspoken fellow. The landlord 
explained to me simply: “No, Andy— 
if I let him in off the streets, I will have 
let them all in. And I’m sorry, I just 
can’t take that risk.” 


At the end_of my-homeless sojourn, — 


when I finally did find a place that 
was to my liking, what do you think 
I did? I found a landlord who had 
no reason to see me as anything 
other than a fellow human being, in 
a place where nobody would have 
any knowledge of my homelessness, 
and I basically started afresh from . 
scratch—just to get my foot in the 
door. Literally. The H-Word in no way 
entered into the process. 

The H-Word, after all, is divisive. Its 


“Homeless” is 
just a word. 


essential function is to cause division. 
The person to whom this word 
applies—the “homeless person” —is 
pitted against the person to whom the 
word does not apply. By categorizing 
all the vastly disparate reasons that 
one might live outside under the 
umbrella of “homeless,” society gives 
itself permission to ignore these 
stories altogether. 

The H-word is not just a neutral 
label used to describe one’s state of 
living. It also packs a punch that has 
the power to keep you from finding 
a place to live, and from leaving the 
experience of homelessness behind. 
Simply put, this word carries in it 
a certain violence. Because of this, I 


_ prefer to talk about those who live 


“outside” or“outdoors,” rather than 
“the homeless,” whenever possible. 
I feel called upon to emphasize that . 
the main difference between those 
who are homeless and those who are 
not is that the homeless person lives: 
outdoors—exposed and vulnerable 
to all kinds of external influences, 
human or inhuman, foul or fair. 
Whoever is not homeless lives inside. 
and as such is protected from the vast 
array of such external elements. 
Acutely aware of such disparities, 
many people struggling with 
homelessness will do everything they 
can to conceal their homelessness from 
those who live indoors. They become 
driven into the realm of invisibility in 
order to avoid the stigma that arises as 
soon as the question is posed: “Hey— 
are you homeless?” When spoken, 
the flood of unwanted connotations 
and generalities comes rushing in. In. 
the midst of all this, the truth of the : 
actual person who is happens to live 
outside—their individual and unique 
story—is forgotten. 


Andy Pope is a freelance writer who lives 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
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Berkeley Emergency Storm Shelter finds 
a new location 


After closing the doors at its Ninth Street location on August 31, the shelter will move into a new building for 


the forseeable future. 


_ By Alastair Boone 


AFTER weeks of uncertainty, the 
Berkeley Emergency Storm Shelter 
has found a new—and potentially 
permanent—home. On October 1, 
BESS moved to 1931 Center Street, 
the former location of the Berkeley 


Food and Housing Project’s men’s and 


veterans’ shelter programs. (These 
programs have now moved into the 
same building as the women’s shelter, 
on Dwight Way.) 

This is welcome news to the 
employees of Dorothy Day House— 
the nonprofit that runs the shelter— 
who were forced to close their 
doors at their old location on Ninth 
Street on August 31 due to fire code 
regulations. In the last month, they 
have run their operation out of two 
temporary locations using a need- 
based voucher system: the North 
Berkeley Senior Center and the 
Francis Albrier Community Center. 
These locations reached capacity and 
turned a number of people away 


nearly every night, according to Dorothy Day 


House Director, David Stegman. 


The new BESS location will be open every day 
from 7 p.m. to 10 a.m. starting October 1. Unlike 


property transfer tax from 1.5 percent to 2.5 percent 
on the top one-third of property sales to increase 
funds for homeless services. This additional 


The VeteEan s Memorial Building a at 1931 Center Street Maguay Boone] Gireet Spirit) 


is eee opi 


Stegman is hopeful. The Veterans Memorial 
Building is already where Dorothy Day has its 
central kitchen, which will make cooking and 


in its temporary locations, the new shelter will 
offer hot meals for breakfast and dinner, as well as 
laundry services, toilets, and some storage space. 
It will also house 80. guests per night—a size up 
from the temporary locations, which each only had 
space for 60 people. Stegman plans to open up the 


space early for social service agencies such as the 
city’s Homeless Outreach Team and the Suitcase 


Clinic. These groups will help guests work towards 
transitioning into jobs and permanent housing. 

The question now is how long Dorothy Day will 
be able to operate out of the Veterans Memorial 
Building. As of opening, there is no official 
timeframe for how long the shelter will be allowed 
to stay. City officials estimate that there is enough 
money for BESS to operate there until April. 

After that, much will depend on Measure P—the 


eleventh-hour decisions by the 


money could allow the shelter to remain on Center 
Street for a longer time frame and add more: 
comprehensive homeless services. Measure P could 
also allow the shelter to move to a new and better 
location somewhere else. 

This uncertainty spells worry for some at the 
shelter’s advocates, who have grown accustomed to 


or not the shelter will be granted tension. The 
city renewed the Ninth Street shelter’s contract four 
times before it finally closed in des without 
much forewarning. 

“They've waited until the very ian minute every 
two months to renew the contract,” said Susan 
Black, a Dorothy Day House board member, at 
the end of August. “It says something very clearly 
about how the city feels about these people.” 

However, Dorothy Day House Director David 


serving meals easy. And the fire code regulations 
that required BESS to leave its Ninth Street location 
won't be a problem in the Veterans Memorial 
Building, which has been used as a homeless shelter 
for the past 30 years. 

Furthermore, the city has used the time after the 
men’s and veterans’ shelter programs moved out 


to make improvements to the Veterans Memorial 
Building, such as fixing up showers and electrical 


problems, and removing bed bugs. “I have to give 
the city credit on this one, because there won't be 
any lag time between moving out of Francis Albrier 
on Sunday, and moving into [Center Street] on 
Monday [the first],” he said. “But we’re not going to 
stop looking at the longer-term solutions.” 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit 


Berkeley ballot measure that aims to raise the 


Here’s how to vote without a traditional address 


Voting from page 1 

Partnerships at the Building 
Opportunities for Self Sufficiency 
organization, homeless people often 
don’t vote because it is not a serious 
priority for them. Take Tank, a- 
25-year-old homeless Berkeley resident, 
who stated that while he has voted 
before, he’s not planning to vote in this 
election because he “couldn't care less 
who wins or loses.” 

However, according to The 
National Coalition for the Homeless 
(NCH), a network of advocates for 
the homeless, oftentimes homeless 
people do want to vote, but are 
simply discouraged from doing so. 
The NCH Materials on registering 
people to vote report that 70 percent 
of those registered by volunteers 
in welfare and food stamp offices 
actually do make it to the polls in 
presidential elections. 

With many issues that affect 
homeless people on the midterm 
ballot, it is important to understand 
how to exercise your civic rights, 
even if you don’t have traditional 
housing. Here are some tips on how 
you can cast your vote even without a 
traditional address: 

The requirements for voting in the 
United States are that one is a U.S. 


citizen, at least 18 years of age, not 
currently in state or federal prison 

or on parole for the conviction of a 
felony (misdemeanors and being 

on probation are allowed), and not 
currently found mentally incompetent 
to vote by a court. If a person fits all 
of these requirements, they can take 
the first step to voting —registering to 
vote in their county. 

elt is mandatory to register 15 days 
before an election, so October 22nd is 
the last day to register to vote for the 
general California election. You can 
register online, or use a paper voter 
registration application. Paper forms 
are often available at any government 
or city office, public library, 
Department of Motor Vehicles office, 
US. post office, or a city’s registrar of 
voters office. 

e When recording your address on 
the voter registration sheet, you can 
put a shelter address, a description 
ofa general location, the cross-streets 
where you spend the night, or even a 
drawn map. This address determines 
your polling place, so you are able to 
vote in a location that is close to you. 

eWhile you do not need to havea 
home in order to vote, it is necessary 
to list a mailing address on your. 


iz 


JI 2 


voter registration sheet. This can be a 
local shelter, church, or the residence 
of a friend or family member— 

any specific place that election 
information can be sent to you in the 
mail. It is also possible to register for 
vote-by-mail—that is, to request that 
your ballot be mailed to you. If you 
do this, your ballot will be sent to 
the mailing address that you listed. 
After filling it out, you can drop off 


the completed ballot at a local polling 


place-on Election Day, or put it in the 
mail on or before Election Day. 


e Unlike some other states, it is not 


_ necessary to have a photo ID to vote 


in California. 

eWhile voting, you can ask to 
receive help reading or recording — 
your vote from poll workers. It is also 
not necessary to vote on everything, 
you can just vote on the items you 
care about. Usual poll hours are from 
7:00 a.m. until 8:00 p.m. 


Kate Wolffe is a journalist who lives in 
Berkeley. 
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Homelessness takes center stage in Berkeley’s 
City Council race | 
By Benjamin Schneider : 


On NOVEMBER 6, Berkeley will elect, or 
reelect, four city council members. All of the people 
running are talking about homelessness: Innovative 
new approaches, like sanctioned encampments, 
and controversial enforcement practices, like the 
city’s pending sidewalk ordinance, could have 
a major impact on Berkeley residents with and 
without homes. Housing—where it should be built, 
whether it should be primarily affordable or market 
rate—will be another major issue that will affect all 

_Berkeleyans. oe : 

Street Spirit spoke to candidates from District 4, 
which contains downtown Berkeley, and District 
8, which includes the Elmwood and Claremont 

neighborhoods, as wellas parts of the Southside. While 
seats are also up for grabs in Districts 1 and 7, Districts 


4 and 8 are of particularinterest because in many ways, 


they represent the city’s two faces; the dense, urban 
corewheremany homelessandlowincomepeoplelive, 
and the wealthy, single family home neighborhoods 
that many argue have managed to insulate themselves 
from many of the city’s problems. They are also the 
two seats in which city council members are up for re- 
election: Kate Harrison in District 4, and Lori Droste in 
District 8. 

Street Spirit asked the candidates from these 
districts about Berkeley’s most contested housing 
and homelessness debates. Many of the candidates 
have similar perspectives on these big questions, 
but the subtle differences between them could make 
big a big difference for the city’s homeless residents. 


Kate Harrison (Kate Harrison for Berkeley City Council) 


DISTRICT 4 


Kate Harrison 


Kate Harrison is the incumbent city council 
member from District 4, a seat she won after the 
departure of Jesse Arreguin for the mayor’s office. 
She spent most of her career as a public sector 
consultant. 

Harrison is a supporter of sanctioned 
encampments “in places the city selects, that are of 
limited size, and that have sanitation services and 
operate under given behavioral rules.” She points to 
the encampment operated by First They Came for 
the Homeless on Adeline Street as a good example, 
although she hopes future encampments would be 
planned with more input from city leaders. 

Harrison was a co-author of the recently passed 
sidewalk ordinance in downtown Berkeley. For 
years, city leaders have been scrambling to respond 
to complaints from downtown businesses and 
commuters about homeless people and their 
belongings blocking passage to stores and BART 
entrances. The original proposal from Mayor Bates 
in 2012 was much more stringent than Harrison’s, 
which does not ban homeless people from sitting or 
lying on the sidewalks, but does prevent them from 
blocking passage. 

In balancing the needs of downtown businesses 
and the homeless community, Harrison was careful 


not to criminalize the day-to-day lives of the people - 


living outside: “I was very concerned that originally 
there was some idea that violating it could be a 


misdemeanor, and I want to make sure that at’4 7" * 


the most it’s an infraction,” she said. The exact 
regulations of the ordinance are still being finalized, 
and it could be changed significantly based ona ~ 
recent 9th Circuit Court ruling that bars cities from 
arresting people for sleeping outside. 

In terms of housing, Harrison does not subscribe to 
simplenotionsofsupplyanddemand:“Idisagreeabout 
using econ 101 when I think we’re looking at grad 


schooleconomics.” Herprioritiesaretenantprotections. 


and the production of affordable housing, rather than 
increasing the overall supply of market rate housing. 
She also notes that her district is already doing far 
more than any when it comes to the production of all 
kinds of new housing. “Downtown has been doing its 
share: over 50 percent of the housing that’s being builtin 


Berkeley isbeing builtin my district, sol’mhappy about 


that, but I’m looking for other places to do their part.” 
Harrison’salternative minimumhousing standards, 
which she passed through city council, could provide 
more opportunities for other neighborhoods to add 
more housing, especially for the formerly homeless. 
That law opened the door forthe city to allow moretiny 
homes, modular units, and accessory dwelling units in 
places like backyards and parking lots. 


Greg Magofita 
After working asa teacher, anaid to Mayor Bates, and 
a founding member of the housing advocacy group 
E-ast Bay For Everyone, Magoffia is now running to 
unseat HarrisoninDistrict4. His bigissue: building alot 
more housing at all income levels. - 

In order to build the housing it needs, Magoffia 
believes Berkeley should encourage more market rate 
housing construction. Berkeley and many other Bay 
Area cities have inclusionary zoning requirements, 
which means that a developer must provide a certain 
number of affordable units, or a certain amount of 
money foraffordablehousing, inexchangefortheright 


tobuild. “Most of these 100 percent affordable projects | 


relyonfunding thatcomesin partfrom building market 
rate housing,” Magoffiasaid. = : 

_ As the city builds more housing, Berkeley residents 
will have to get used to more economic diversity in 


_theirneighborhoods. Tothoseinwealthier,singlefamily 


home neighborhoods concerned about affordable 


housing or homeless shelters nearby, Magoffia says: 


“Maybehavingaffordablehousingnexttoyouisn’tbad, 


just give it a chance.” 


He supports both Harrison’s sidewalk ordinance 
and the idea of sanctioned encampments. He 


_ believes the whole city should be considered for 


these locations, just as he does for new housing 


Greg Magoffia (Gregory Magoffia for Berkeley City 


production: “I don’t think the encampments should 
just be in West Berkeley or in Downtown Berkeley. I 
think if the city is really serious about it, we need to 
look at the entire city.” 

Magofna takes a big picture view of homelessness; 
not only its causes and solutions, but the diverse 
groups that make up the homeless community. 

“I know a lot of young people who are hidden 
homeless, who are couch-surfing, who are in 
school,” he said. Magoffia feels homelessness policy 
in Berkeley hasn’t evolved with the changing times, 
or the changing face of homelessness. 

“We have just run out of places to house people, 


v Which is.why.one,of my huge things is actually 


building more housing,” he said.~""' © 


Lori Droste (Lore Droste for City Council District 8) 


DISTRICT 8 


Lori Droste 


Prior to becoming a city councilmember, Lori 
Droste was a professor of public policy at Mills 
College and the chair of Berkeley’s Commission 
on the Status of Women. “Permanent supportive 
housing” is the main focus of her homelessness 
policy, she said. “All evidence points to permanent 
supportive housing, with supportive services being 
the best solution to homelessness.” 

Droste believes the city should be spending its 
homelessness related funds primarily on these 
kinds of projects. This belief is what lies behind 
her opposition to sanctioned encampments: “The 
amount of money it takes for a city to sanction 


encampments, and make sure people are healthy 


and safe—it’s better to allocate that funding toward 
supportive housing,” she said. She does, however, 
believe navigation centers, and the Pathways project 
could be effective intermediate steps between 
homelessness and more formal housing. 

As for the downtown Sidewalk Ordinance, Droste 
is a supporter, but is not sure what will happen in _ 
light of the 9th District Court's ruling. : 

_While Droste has been criticized by her opponents 
for abstaining on a vote to authorize the Pathways 
project—a year round, 24 hour homeless shelter— 
she stresses that she did vote in favor of it five out of 
the six times the issue came before the city council. 
She says that her abstention was related to what she 
described as unrealistic cost estimates for staffing 
the facility, and an unrealistic timeline for opening 
it. She has since voted in favor of allocating funding 
for the project and approving a contractor, and 
remains “cautiously optimistic” about its success. “I 
think it’s important to have a council member who 
looks at these issues with a critical eye,” and who 
makes sure “we are spending our money in the way 
that helps the most amount of people,” she said. 

On housing, Droste emphasized “maximizing 
the affordable housing that we create,” through — 
measures like her housing streamlining law, which’ 
the city council unanimously passed. Droste 
abstained on a vote that would have condemned SB 
827, the controversial transit density bill introduced 
in the state legislature earlier this year. In'our 
conversation she recommended a middle way: “The 
more we have these binary conversations—people 
saying “827 is the solution’ or ‘building no new 
housing is the solution’—then we're never going to 
get anywhere.” 


Mary Kay Lacey 


_ Mary Kay Lacey is.a lawyer whose practice has 
most recently focused on Native American affairs 
and tribal law. She was inspired to run for local 
office after the 2016 presidential election. 
~ Lacey did not explicitly endorse the idea of 
sanctioned encampments, but she did say, “For 


someone to suffer the indignity of not having a 
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secure home, and at the same time not have the 
ability to access very basic health and hygiene 
services is not acceptable.” She also supports 24-hour 
homeless shelters, new navigation centers and the 
Pathways project. 

When it comes to the Sidewalk Ordinance, she 
praises Kate Harrison’s work, “I know that she’s 
been approaching this in a very thoughtful way, 
and it's a complicated problem.” She is hopeful 
that the recent ruling by the 9th Circuit Court will 
spur more action on homelessness from all levels of 
government. 

One of Lacey’s biggest points of emphasis was 
increased intervention for at risk tenants before they 
fall into homelessness. “We need housing subsidies, 
we need to get money into the hands of people who 
need it so hopefully we can keep people in their 
housing so they aren’t evicted and don’t end up 
homeless.” 

Lacey was strongly against SB 827, emphasizing 
the importance of local planning and focusing on 
the construction of affordable housing. “We really 
have to get a handle on who it is we’re trying to 
help,” she said. , 


Alfred Twu 


Alfred Twu is an architect, artist, and chair of the 
Sierra Club’s local Zero Waste Committee, who 
hopes to bring their unique skill set to the city 
council. 

Twu is a strong supporter of sanctioned 
encampments, and more spaces for people who 
live in vehicles like RVs. Especially in light of how 
long it takes to produce new housing, they see 
sanctioned encampments as an important step 
to improve quality of life for homeless people in 
the short term, and set them on a path to more 


permanent housing in the long term. 

Their biggest issue with the city’s current stance 
towards encampments is selective enforcement 
of laws. “If there’s an encampment and one 
person causes a problem, it gives them an excuse 
to shutdown the entire camp,” they said. “If you 
were to take that in any other context, it would be 
ridiculous. It would be like, if one restaurant had a 
health violation, then we’re going to shutdown the 
entire block.” 

Twu supported the main ideas behind SB 827, but 
believed it could be improved by focusing more 
on wealthier, single family home neighborhoods. 
Most of the Berkeley neighborhoods where new 
apartments are currently allowed are more working 
class. Building apartments—both market rate and 
affordable—in the richer neighborhoods would help 
spread the burden of new housing construction 


Top: Mary Kay Lacey (Mary Kay Lacey for District 8). Below: Alfred Twu (Alfred 


wu for District 8) 


across the city. 

On their campaign website, Twu includes 
drawings of dense housing that would fit in with 
the existing urban form. Smaller windows, less 
glass, and gabled roofs might make neighbors more 
amenable to new housing, they speculate. 

Solving Berkeley’s housing and homelessness 
issues must be a community effort: “You can let the 
developers build and you can also let the homeless 
person build, and also you can let the middle class 
homeowner build in their backyard,” they said. “It 
really needs to be all the above, everyone do what 
they can.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a freelance journalist living in San 
Francisco. 


Meet Jesse Smith: Oakland’s Homeless M ayoral Candidate 


By Alastair Boone 


Jes SE Smith wasn’t home- 
less when he started running 
for Mayor of Oakland. He 
decided to run for office in 
December, because he thought 
his background as an activist 
would help him be a more 
effective mayor. 

Having worked on political 
campaigns before, Smith is 
drawn to the idea that being a 
politician could help him make 
his community better. But not 
long after he announced his 
candidacy, Smith lost his job, 
and was denied his last three 
weeks pay. “I kind of saw 
[homelessness] looming in the 
distance as a possibility, and 
then it became more and more 
inevitable,” he said. “Then 
there was a point where I could 
have left the area and gotten back 
on my feet, but [had committed to 


“I could have left the 
area and gotten back 
on my feet, but I had 

committed to [running 
for mayor].” 


[running for mayor].” 

This is a common story for many 
unhoused people in the Bay Area, 
where rent is so high that many are 
just one unforeseen obstacle away 
from homelessness. Smith is well 
aware of this fact. “I think I might just 
be an example of an average per- 


According to a point in time survey 
from 2017, homelessness has jumped 
by 25 percent in Oakland in the past 
four years. Smith’s story helps illumi- 
nate that statistic. Having lived here 
for the past 15 years, he has watched 
the city around him grow less forgiv- 
ing. Where in the past rough economic 
situations didn’t leave him unhoused, 
the displacement of his friends and 
neighbors have left him with less of a 
safety net. “I no longer. have a net- 
work of friends to help me with couch 
surfing or employment or food,” he 
said. “That social network has been 
destroyed.” 

Despite the fact that Smith himself 
is now living outside, his platform is 
not centered around homelessness. 


Oakland Tree Mural by Chuck Light (Alastair Boone/ Street Spirit) 


(Jesse Smith for Mayor) 


“It’s like a janitor in an education 
system,” he said. “There would be a 


union, but not the ability to influence 
the whole organization.” 

Smith has met a number of people 
who support his police reform agen- 
da, but it has been difficult to do much 
hard campaigning. It can be hard to 
make it to the mayoral forums while 
also planning ahead to make sure he 
is rested, has a way to get there, and 
a place to store his belongings. “I am 
door knocking, but it’s people without 
doors. Door knocking the door-less,” 
he said. 

Though his platform is centered 
around police reform, Smith has 
learned a good deal from his own 
experience about what's not being 
done to help unhoused people get 
back on their feet. For one, he believes 
that Oakland’s Tuff Shed camps are 
both impractical and inhumane. “[As 
mayor], I would issue an apology for 
them,” he said. “[When residents first 
move in,] they’re terribly organized... 
the whole process is traumatic.” 

He also believes that it would 
make a big difference for all home- 
less people to have a place to store 
their things during the day. “It kind 
of creates a separate type of home- 
less experience, a different caste of 
homeless people: Those of us who 
can lock up our things are having 
a completely different experience 
than those who can’t,” he said. 


there would be no chief of police or 


son,” he said. “One of the things I’ve 
noticed in the last year is that when 
I when see people I haven't seen in 

a while, one of the questions we ask 
each other is ‘Are you outside?””. 


His primary concern is police reform. 
He is advocating for what he calls 
“soft abolition” —a set of changes that 
would eliminate the political influence 
of the police. Under Smith’s model, 


internal affairs department. Instead, a 
civilian administration would run the 
department, and police officers would 
become employees of a larger orga- 
nization that is not run by the police. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of 
Street Spirit. 
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-~ Oakland’s race for mayor 


The top two candidates talk about housing, homelessness, and what they would like to change in the next four years. 


By Alastair Boone 


Turis November, Oakland will elect a new 
mayor. There are nine people running to unseat 
current Mayor Libby Schaaf, and Schaaf herself 
is running to win a second term. Of these ten 
candidates, Schaaf and prominent Black Lives 
Matter activist, Cat Brooks, have taken the lead— 
the two have brought in the greatest number of 
campaign donations and have more endorsements 
than the rest of their challengers. 

Polls show that low-income people are far less 
likely to vote than higher-income ones. But that 
doesn’t mean Oakland’s unsheltered residents 
aren’t paying attention to what's happening in City 
Hall. “The mayor has said she’s set aside money 
for homelessness, but it never trickles down to the 
homeless people,” said Aaron, 40, who lives in 
The Village, a tent encampment in East Oakland. 
“I want to vote for someone who will fight for the 
homeless cause.” 

‘Many unhoused Oaklanders simply do not trust 
the mayor to act in their best interest—no matter 
who is elected. 

“They all lie,” said a man in Downtown Oakland, 
who wished to remain anonymous. “In politics, 
they’re going to tell you a good lie all the time.” 

Street Spirit caught up with Brooks and Schaaf to 
discuss the city’s most controversial topics around 
homelessness, from Tuff Sheds and encampment 
sweeps to how—and where—to build truly 
affordable housing for very poor and homeless 
people. The conversations have been edited and 
condensed for length and clarity. 


Cat Brooks does not consider herself a politician. 
“T know I’m running for elected office...but I’m an 
organizer and I’m an activist, and I come from the 


streets,” she said in our interview. Brooks grew 
up in Las Vegas,.where she attended anti-nuclear 


protests with her mother from an early age. She 


‘moved to Oakland in 2006, where she quickly 


tapped into the city’s activist scene. By 2015, she 
was one of the most prominent organizers of the ' 
Black Lives Matter movement. 


BY 


Cat Brooks speaks at an Oakland Mayoral Candi- 
dates Forum at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Oakland (Alastair Boone/ Street Spirit) 


Brooks has has staged protests across the Bay 
Area against gun violence and racial inequality, 
including halting a San Francisco-bound BART 
train filled with Black Friday shoppers, and 
blockading Oakland's police headquarters. She 
also led a protest outside of Mayor Schaaf’s house 
in January after the mayor asked the public to 
help house their homeless neighbors, but did not 
do so herself. “Housing is a human right. Oakland 
has 2,700 unhoused people in the streets every 
single evening and our mayor is doing little to 
nothing to address it,” Brooks said in a Facebook 
live post during the protest. 

Brooks says that homelessness is central to her 
mayoral campaign—like Schaaf, “Housing and: : 


Dignity for All” is one of the tenets of her platform. 
In the interview below, Brooks and I discuss what 
she means when she talks about affordable housing, 
encampment sweeps, and what she would do 
differently from the current administration. 

KKK 

Alastair Boone: Politicians all over the Bay 
Area are talking about building more affordable 
housing. Can you describe what you mean when 
you talk about affordable housing? 

Cat Brooks: So the first thing I'd like to say is 
that I’m not a politician. I know I’m running for 
elected office but that’s an important distinction for 
me. I’m an organizer and I’m an activist and I come 
from the streets. And I’m running for office to bring 
the people to City Halland push the politics and 
politicians out. 

I’ve been working really hard to not say 
“affordable housing”... you might start to see me 
use the word “truly” in front of it as a qualifier, 
because you have to make probably a minimum 
of about $60,000 a year in the Bay Area to be able 
to afford affordable housing. And while we do 
need housing at every income level, the priority 
has got to be for our folks with no income, low 
income, or workforce income. So when I’m talking 
about building affordable housing, I’m talking 
about housing for our unhoused people as we help 
support their transition to permanent housing and 
living wage jobs. And I’m talking about housing for 
artists, and seniors, and teachers, and social justice 
workers. That’s who I’m talking about and that’s 
my priority. 

Boone: Walk me through your specific plan for 
how to create that truly affordable housing for very 
low income and homeless people. 

Brooks: Number one, moving forward with 
development in the city of Oakland we can demand 
a citywide community benefits agreement like San 
Jose has done, which means you don’t put a shovel 
in the ground in Oakland without a community 
benefits agreement as part of that construction. 

Talso think it’s important that inclusionary 
zoning doesn’t just happen in certain parts of the 
city, and that we need to look at citywide, low cost, 
workforce housing. I don’t want gentrification to 
continue segregating people based on income and 
of course that ends up being based on race. _ 

The third thing is that we have public land. 

The city has a number of vacant parcels of 
public land that could be utilized to permanent 
supportive housing. We can use the majority of 
it to build permanent low cost housing. I’m also 
a big supporter of land trusts and expanding our 
land trust program, particularly for the vacant 
properties that have 24-units.or under. 


Oakland City Hall (Alastair Boone/ Street Spirit) | 


Boone: How will your strategy on affordable 
housing and homelessness differ from Mayor 
Schaaf’s? eit FIGHT eagle | 

Brooks: We have an immediate crisis, with 
the 6,000 people sleeping on our streets every 
night. And I have been vocally critical of Mayor 
Schaaf about this, partly because I know that 
she like me has been inside of those camps, and J 
seen the horrific conditions. We have to turn to = l 
city resources. The city has hundreds of vacant 
buildings that could be partitioned, so people 


“The city should be 
ashamed of itself.” 


could privacy and dignity but also have showers 
and bathrooms. Wrap-around services should be 
available without them having to be surrounded by 
barbed wire, in chemical-treated tool sheds. 

A couple of these parcels could be used for tiny 
homes, not tool sheds—if people want them. See 
that’s the other problem, there’s this thing where 
we're only going to help you if you’re going to take 
the help that we say you need. Forget that, you get 
housing no matter what you want to do, and you 
get to maintain your self-determination and agency 
no matter how you want to live your life. 

We also have to stop people from being homeless 
in the first damn place. We need to be fighting 
like hell for rent control, and then once we get it 
we need to pass the most progressive rent control 
policy in the state. That means rent control for 
every single unit, new, old, or otherwise. 

Get the people off the streets, make sure the 
dollars for the unhoused get to the unhoused, and 
that’s it. And those are my priorities as a candidate 
and will be as mayor. 

Boone: If you were mayor, what would your 
strategy be about cleaning encampments, and 
using Tuff Shed-like models to get homeless people 
off the street? 

Brooks: It should be an affront to every 
single Oaklanders conscious that now that the 
administration is putting people in chemically 
treated tool sheds that are going to have long-term 
impacts on their health. What is happening in those 
Tuff Sheds is criminal, it’s not helpful, and the city 
should be ashamed of itself. 

[My platform is also about] redirecting police 
resources. Tomorrow we could stop clearing 
encampments and start using those resources for 
showers, for people to actually clean the porta potties, 
and ensure that there are actually resources flowing 
into the encampments to make them as humane as 
possible while we're moving people inside. 
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“Lam going to really be focusing my advocacy at the 
regional and state level, because Oakland can’t solve this 


alone.” (Mayor Libby Schaaf) 


Oakland Mayor from page 6 


When Libby Schaaf first ran for mayor in 
2014, her campaign was centered around safety, 
education, transparent government, and the 
economy. These issues remain central to her re- 
elect platform, but another has become paramount 
to her 2018 campaign: homelessness. “This is the 
most pressing issue for me as the mayor,” she said 
during our interview. 

“Fighting displacement and housing our most 
vulnerable” is one of her stated priorities. And in 
recent months, homelessness has been a hot topic in 
City Hall. Schaaf praised the City Council in June 
after they added $8.6 million to the budget from 
state grants to address homelessness and illegal 
dumping. “I applaud the City Council’s mid-cycle 
budget adjustment to address two of Oakland’s 
most urgent priorities—homelessness and 
dumping,” Schaaf told the East Bay Times. She also 
enacted Oakland First Impact Fees—which require 
market rate developments to either build affordable 
units or pay into the city’s affordable housing 
fund—and sponsored a bill that allows Oakland to 
use public for building future homeless services, 
which passed in September. 

Schaaf’s increased focus on this topic corresponds 


with the city’s growing number of homeless people: _ 


According to a point in time survey from 2017, 
homelessness in Oakland has increased by 25 
percent since 2015. As these numbers have grown, 
Shaaf has earned criticism from homelessness 
advocates for sweeping tent encampments and 
replacing them with Tuff Shed camps—the city 
sanctioned areas where homeless people are invited 
to live in prefabricated storage sheds while they 
work with onsite social workers, and look for 
permanent housing. Critics have called the Tuff 
Sheds prison-like, because guests are not allowed to 


cook their own meals, and must sign in and out of 
the gated areas where the sheds are placed.........- 


a, 


In the interview below, Schaaf and I discuss Tuff 
Sheds, evictions, regional cooperation, and her 
plans for creating more affordable housing. 

KEK 

Alastair Boone: Can you tell me about the specific 
plans you have for creating very affordable housing 
for poor and homeless people in Oakland? 

Libby Schaaf: I believe that the big win out 
there is to start imposing regulations and creating 
revenue streams at the state or at least the regional 
level. That’s something I am pushing for as a 
member of CASA (the Committee to House the 
Bay Area), which is a special committee which 
represents the nine-county Bay Area. You will find 
over the next several months that I am going to 
really be focusing my advocacy at the regional and 
state level, because Oakland can’t solve this alone. 
When you have cities like Cupertino approving a 
new corporate campus for 12,000 new workers and 
only approving 27 housing units, it is unfair to the, 


Tuff Shed camp at 27th St. and Northgate Avenue (Alastair Boone/ StreetSpirit) 


rest of the region. 

That’s why I have been an outspoken supporter 
of some of the more controversial state legislation, 
proposed by Senator Weiner, and I’m going to be 
campaigning hard for Props 1 and 2. That's also 
why I’m supporting the repeal of Costa-Hawkins. 
We can’t just build our way out of this problem. 

We have to strengthen renter protections, we have 
to convert more of our existing housing stock from 
unprotected market rate housing to protected 
affordable housing. 

We also have never had a dedicated public fund 
to prevent people from losing their housing. We 
have been advocating for federal funding to prevent 
homelessness and help people when something 
happens in their lives and that has caused them 
to fall behind, and they just can’t catch up. All 
they need is that one-time help to get themselves 
stabilized so they can stay where they are. I 
believe that that is one of the most cost-effective 
investments we can make, and I have been working 
for a year to augment city funding for that type of 
protection with philanthropic funds. I have also 
been working to do an evaluation that we hope 
will help our case at the federal level, to create a 
permanent funding source to keep people stabilized 
in their homes. 

Boone: Do you have any plans for how you’re 
going to get that affordable housing into high 
opportunity neighborhoods? 3 

Schaaf: We have started this by making it a lot 
easier to create secondary units. I think the next 
opportunity is to create 
funding and assistance for 
people to add those units in 
exchange for a commitment 
to take Section 8, or other types of commitments 
to ensure that these secondary units are protected 
affordable housing. We also did an experiment with 
the Housing Authority, which has resulted in a 


doubling of the number of families that have been 


able to successfully find Section 8 units in Oakland. 
The other big opportunity is rezoning. Even 


_just a simple rezoning of single family home 


neighborhoods to allow duplexes and triplexes by 
right is something that is likely to create rental and 
affordable housing in neighborhoods of opportunity. 
Boone: After the Ghost Ship fire, you issued 
an order to protect DIY and un-traditional living 
spaces, so that these spaces could seek the city’s 
help in getting up to code. Despite this, evictions 
from unpermitted residents have continued. How 
will you make sure that these evictions stop? 
Schaaf: I am extremely sensitive about this. We 
are talking about either augmenting that order, or 
doing some additional administrative steps that 
would put some extra checks on any displacement 
of tenants that was caused by some sort of city 
enforcement action. Iam working as hard as I can 
to avoid that while continuing to be mindful of our 
obligations around safety.. 


Libby Schaaf speaks at an Oakland Mayoral Can- 
didates Forum at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Oakland (Alastair Boone / Street Spirit) 


Boone: In the past few months, there has been a 
lot of backlash against the city’s decision to sweep 
encampments and replace them with Tuff Sheds. 
Can you talk a little bit about why the city has been 
using this strategy? 

Schaaf: I can tell you that I have heard from far 
more unsheltered residents that want to know 
when they can get their Tuff Shed than I have 
from residents who are against it. I can also tell 
you that while we do mobile outreach, we go out 
to encampments and try and deliver health care 


“We can't just build our way out of this problem.” 


and social services, we try and connect people to 
either transitional or permanent housing, the level 
of success that we have through mobile outreach is 
extremely limited. 


In our first Tuff Shed shelter, the one at Sixth 
and Castro, 54 percent of the people who have 


been served there have moved on to transitional or 
permanent housing. A number have gotten jobs, all 
have been connected to a permanent health home, 
many have been able to get their driver’s license: 
We're seeing good results. 

The Tuff Shed cabin communities gives our 
unsheltered residents the dignity and a comfort of 
going to bed at night behind a locked door where 
only they hold the key. They can go to bed at night 
with their partners, their pets, and their possessions. 
They have services right there on site. It allows us 
to keep the bonds of community that get formed in 
many encampments together, because we use this 
geographic approach of moving a community of 
unsheltered folks together as a community into the 
cabin community site. 

The cost per person is actually quite low, and 
we have tried to stretch the public dollar by 
aggressively requesting contributions from the 
private sector. And we’ve been quite successful in 
doing that, we’ve raised well over a million dollars 
in private money for the hard costs of the Tuff Shed 
cabin communities. 

We are balancing the needs of other vulnerable 
populations to use public spaces, like children 
using parks, the environmental impacts on 
Lake Merritt of having unsheltered residents 
around the lake, and also ADA complaints from 
sidewalks being inaccessible from our seniors 
and disabled residents in wheelchairs. So we 


are balancing all of these needs in a way that we 


believe is compassionate and dignified. And that 
is how we have tried to balance these competing 
needs in a way that we think is respectful, 
compassionate, and effective. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit 
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scale when we utilize that 
leverage point of power, 
which is at the point of 
exploitation. 

Ramos: The movie is 
set in Oakland, where 
you grew up. Can you 
tell me a little bit about 
the qualities of Oakland that inspire your work? 

Riley: [The movie is] just showing it for what it 
is, that you know there's a lot of creative people, a 
lot of people struggling together, working together, 
and a lot of other beauty and ugliness and all of that 
wrapped into one. 

But it would be hard for me to speak in real terms 
about thing that stands out for me about the city 
most is. I've been here my whole life and it just is, 
you know. It's kind of like asking what's the best 
thing about your mother. You could come up with 
something but it would be leaving so much out. 
But I think, compared to other cities, one thing that 
does stand out is that people talk to each other. We 
haven't lost that here. You know, you go to LA and 
people think it's weird if you're talking to them, 
saying hello. 

Ramos: Is there anything that Oakland has lost, or 
anything specific that has changed since you grew 
up here? 

Riley: Oh, a lot. A lot has changed. I mean, I go 
down the street and in some places it's like a ghost 
town. Like there's all this activity but a lot of the 

people that could have really enjoyed some of the 
new stuff we have were forced out. They're not 
around. And some of those folks are around but 
you don't see them in the same places, because 
they've just been forced out of their homes and 
they're homeless. They live in different places 
than they were, and that's because of unbridled 
development. No rent control. No working to have 
labor movements that keep wages higher. None of 
that stuff. Just whatever the developers want, we let 


them do it. 
Ramos: So then who is it up to to build the 


momentum to enact change? Is it up to elected 
officials? Is it up to the people? 

Riley: It's up to the people to form organizations. 
Organizations that can stop profit. 

You can start organizations or you can join them. 
To starting an organization, get two other people 
who you talk to that agree with you and develop 


more people involved. 


a mission statement of what you're 
going to do and look at ways to 
get more people involved with 

the campaigns that you decide to 
take up. But it's all about taking 
up winnable campaigns, because 
those are the things that get 


Ramos: What about 
for people who mostly 
focus on elections and 
voting as their political 
action? 

Riley: I think they're 
missing some points. Because 
if that's what you mostly focus 
on then you're not understanding 
that the only way we have to make 
the elected officials do what we 
want them to do is by having a 
movement that is able to stop 
profit. Because 
we know that 
their policies 
are dictated by 
the people with 
money. Right? 
So, they can help if 
there's a movement 
happening. There's 
nothing for them to help if 
there's no movement. 

Put it like this: affirmative action 
came in while Richard Nixon was in office. A 
right-wing asshole. But he didn't do affirmative 
action because he just had one contradiction that 
was progressive. That happened because there was 
a giant movement happening that was shutting 
things down and [the government was] afraid of it. 
Afraid of it growing, you know. 

[Another] big compromise would be the Civil 
Rights movement, and that definitely didn’t happen 
because everybody decided to put all their efforts 
into getting JFK elected. It happened because there 


was a movement happening. And somehow, since 
the 60s, people have been lied to that our best 
possibility comes from elections. 

Voting only takes a couple minutes. Do that, but 
don't put hope in that. Put your faith and your hope 
and your effort into organizing movement that can 
stop profit. 


Boots Riley: “The way we fight is as important as a victory.” 


And here's the thing that has to happen to 
get officials elected. In order to get people to 
the polls, they have to lie to them. I've seen 
progressive folks do it. I remember there was 
a big antiwar movement going on. People 
were like okay we have to get Bush out 
of office, and the antiwar movement 
starting turning into a pro-Kerry 
movement...[they said] George 
W. Bush was pro-war and Kerry 
antiwar. 

Kerry made it clear he was not 
antiwar, but it was the progressives 
that were like we gotta get him into 
office who lied to people about 
that. They did the same thing 

when getting Obama into office. 

So you ended up lying to people 

and giving them a distorted view 

of how power works, and who 
elected officials are, in order to 
win. 
Ramos: So how do we get past 
the point of compromises and to 
the point of actual change? 

Riley: Hopefully the 
compromises represent 
some kind of change that is 
materially registering. It's 
about how you get those 

victories. Every victory 
». is going to besome 
sort of compromise 
in the first place. Even if you have 
a revolution, there is still more to be done. It never 
stops, right? But the point is that the process by 
which you get those victories is the thing that lets 
you know where you can keep going, whether it'll 
keep going or not. 

The way we fight is as important as a victory. So 
it's not all about compromises. It's about what kind 
of organization are we building. 


In Dialogue is a recurring feature in which Street Spirit 
interviews local community leaders 


Alejandro Ramos is the Managing Editor of Street Spir- 
it and Program Coordinator of Youth Spirit Artworks. 


Dehumanizing the Homeless to Get Elected 


By Timothy Busby 
—_—— OPINION 


Time and time again, Berkeley’s 
elected officials—and wannabe 
politicians running for office— 
promise that they will solve the 
“homeless problem” as if these 
individuals are not their constituents, 
or even human beings. 


Instead of 
looking at the 
fuller picture, 

politicians refer 
to homeless 


(Photo by Kat Northern Lights Man) 


of people you would never even know 
are homeless. 

But this does not stop the politicians 
who cast a blanket statement over 
all homeless people, and refer to the 
homeless as running up the taxes in 
the way of EMT fees, crime rates, and 
loss of business. 

If they really cared for the homeless 
people they talk so much about, there 
are many people’s stories they could 
be telling instead. Like an individual I 
know who lives on the street in order 
to support his former wife and son. 
Or the homeless college professor 
who fluently speaks five languages. 
Or the many people that I speak with 
everyday who have had successful 
businesses, served honorably in the 
military, and raised happy families. 

However none of this is given 


paid taxes, and lived through horrific 
events that left us living on the streets, 
often by ourselves. 

Instead of looking at the fuller 
picture, politicians refer to homeless 
people simply as numbers. But they 
do not talk about the numbers that 
impact us on a day to day basis, 
like how many people are stuck on 
a three to five-year waiting list for 
housing in Berkeley. 

(If you want housing quicker than 


people simply 
as numbers. 


For far too long we have sat and 
listened to individuals use homeless 
people as a stepping stone to gain 
popularity in their chosen elected 
position. But homeless people are 
human beings, who had families, jobs, 


that you must move to East Oakland. 
I’ve spoken to many women and men 
that feel safer living on the streets of 
Berkeley then they do an apartment in 
East Oakland.) 

For the most part, homeless people 
are not judged by their own actions or 
experiences, but by those of the maybe 
10 to 15 percent who are mentally 
incapable of taking care of themselves. 
I can assure you that the remainder of 
the homeless population is made up 


consideration, why, because the 
homeless population has been 
dehumanized to political talking 
points. We are used as a method of 
earning votes from non-homeless 
people, and then quickly forgotten. 


Timothy Busby currently lives outside in 
Berkeley. 
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The other side of tech in San Francisco 


By Kheven LaGrone 


In HIS essay titled, “San Francisco, 


You'll Miss Your Tech Bros If They 
Flee,” Bloomberg Opinion columnist 
Noah Smith writes that the tech 
bubble is a victim of outsiders’ 
antipathy towards them. The essay 
suggests that it is more important that 
San Francisco retain its tech bubble 


than its longtime and native residents. 


OPINION 


Smith argues that San Francisco 

will miss the tech bros if they flee. 
But San Francisco is already missing 

its long time and native residents. 


Many native and long-time residents _ 


miss San Francisco as well. As Smith 
writes, there is “a desire to preserve 
the traditional culture of Northern. 
California—easygoing, uncrowded 
and quiet, with neighborhoods filled 
with longtime residents.” 

The tech bubble has changed 
the character of the Bay Area— 
most visible are the homeless 
encampments that are present in all 
of its major cities. 

Smith acknowledges that the 
tech industry has not been the ideal 
new neighbor. He writes that the 
influx of high-earning tech workers 
have moved in, “pushing rents up, 
displacing many long-time residents, 
and changing the.feel of the city.” 

But he leaves out that many of 
those displaced residents are now 
living in the homeless encampments 
that-we see everyday. In fact, over 


70 percent of homeless people in 
San Francisco were once native 
residents with homes. Smith calls 
this “San Francisco’s ever-festering 
homelessness problem,” yet he does 
not point out the direct relationship 
between those encampments and 
the tech bubble. Thus, his essay 
entitles people within the bubble 
to complain about the homeless 
_encampments without feeling any 
responsibility or guilt. 

The hostility that these privileged 
new San Franciscans feel toward 
people who live on the street has 
been proven through certain very 
public actions. 

For example, in 2016, a techie sent 
an open letter to then-San Francisco 


_ Mayor Ed Lee and Police Chief Greg | 
Suhr, stating, “I shouldn’t have to 


see the pain, struggle, and despair 


(Graphic by Alejandro Ramos) 


of homeless people to and from my 
way to work every day. I want my 
parents when they come visit to have 
a great experience, and enjoy this 
special place.” 

Though he had only been in San 
Francisco for about three years, the 
writer felt as though he was more - 
important than the homeless people 
he described, many of whom were 
likely long-time residents. (Media 


across the country, including The New 


York Times, attacked his entitlement 
and self-centeredness.) 
For people who have been forced 


~ out of their homes, this attitude breeds 


antipathy toward the tech industry. 
Smith suggests that this antipathy, or 
backlash, has caused the city to enact 
bans—such as the plastic straw ban, 
or the electric scooter ban—which he 
writes are “aimed squarely” at the 


tech industry. 

He writes, “In another restrictive 
move, San Francisco ee 
prohibited electric scooters.. 
now scooter operators must g0 
through a laborious permitting 
process.” But he fails to mention that 
these restrictions followed many 
complaints from the public. This 
included scaring older pedestrians 
and blocking handicap access. 

Smith’s essay warns San Francisco 
and the rest of the bay area that 
regulations like these might create 
a “tipping point,” at which the 
industry is driven out en masse. 


_ But stable societies need rules and 


regulations so that people can live 
together peacefully. 

Since the tech bros don’t like rules, 
perhaps the tech bubble is essentially 
unstable—especially when they are 
surrounded by resentful neighbors. 
But ironically, the tech bros have 
driven up the rent so high, many of 
them are leaving anyway. Many are 
lured away from Silicon Valley and 
to other tech clusters like Seattle and 
Austin. Perhaps this will take us to 
a point where the tech bubble can 
live peacefully with the rest of San 
Francisco. Perhaps that would ease 
the Bay Area’s shelter crisis. Perhaps 
many ex-San Franciscans can return, 
or move from tent encampments back 
into permanent homes. 


Kheven LaGrone is a writer and activist 
who lives in Oakland. 


Social security is not enough to live on 


By Jack Bragen 


Wen a person is born disabled 
or becomes disabled as an adult, 
they are in for a life of hardship 
and deprivation. Social Security for 


disabled people is not enough money - 


for a person to live in any kind of 
comfort or liberty. 


—_—_— OPINION 


Thirty years ago, if you lived 
on SSI and/or Social Security 
Disability Insurance (SSDI), you | 
had a chance at living tolerably. You 
had enough income to own a car of - 
your own, and you could afford to — 
go out to dinner at a restaurant a 
couple of times a month. You could 
pay for a room in a shared rental, 
and you could get groceries into 
your refrigerator. 

Because of conservative governors 
in California, and conservative 
federal governments, this has 
changed for the worse. 

Many disabled people are forced 
into institutional housing, and others 
are fortunate enough to obtain HUD 
housing: However, HUD housing 
itself can be a source of stress,’ 
restrictions, and fear. Those persons 
in charge of maintaining records 
_ for the housing, such as income to. 
determine the amount of rent we 
have to pay, can be intimidating 
people--and this is probably 
intentional. It seems that if we do not 
report every penny of what we get, 
we have anxiety from the possibility 


of being in legal trouble or possibly 
no longer being housed. 

Often, a person can't really live 
adequately on Social Security, 


_ and this is especially so in the 


San Francisco Bay Area, where 
everything is highly expensive. It 


_ seems that many of us can't make 


our checks stretch to cover rent, food, 
utilities, transportation, and clothing. 
And if we wanted (by some insane 
notion) to go out on a Friday night 


For many of those 
who live on Social 
Security, there is 
not much to look 
forward to in life. 


and do something fun, many of us 
would not be able to afford that-on 
ourbudget. 

And there is a lot of fear that can 
come with being disabled and poor. 
If we have some type of emergency 
in which a hundred or more dollars is 
needed, such as a simple car repair, a 
dental bill, or a necessary medication 
not covered by Medicare, we could 
be hard put to produce those funds, 
especially at the end of the month. 

We saw that in the case of 


_ Hurricane Katrina, which hit at the 


end of the month, a time when poor 
people in many instances could not 
afford to put gas Aue o their car in 
order to evacuate? eos 


my ort 


The Social Security Administration 
bogusly claims that it has rules 
that make it easier to work while 


receiving benefits. In fact, the amount 


of red tape, such as reporting wages 
and having our pay cut because we 
have income, hinders the incentive to 
be employed or self-employed. 
Furthermore, some of us, when we 
get older and have health problems, 
are essentially unemployable. Even 


_ if we could be hired, the ability to do 


a job and meet the expectations of 
employers is often out of reach. 

When the "system" deprives 
people of the simple, yet important 
gratification of having money, not 
necessarily a lot of money, but 
some money, it can lead to being 
very depressed. 

For many of those who live on 
Social Security, there is not much 
to look forward to in life. We have 
conditions of being supervised, 
institutionalized, restricted, and 
deprived. The simple fact of lacking 
income can completely ruin our 
living conditions. 

Good people are put in bad 
situations, due to the lack of 
affordable housing and the lack of 
income to which disabled people are 
subjected. In institutional housing or 
perhaps living at a boarding house, 
the pleasures in living are nonexistent. 


Jack Bragen is a writer who lives in 
the Bay Area. He is the author of 
“Schizophrenia: on 35-Year Battle,” 
and'othér titles? : 
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Vote! 


- By Angel Mason 


_-_-__| OPINION 


AS AN African American wom- 
an, it's fair to say that we MUST 
vote. 

If we don't, we might ruin our 
next chance of electing who we real- 
ly want in government. It is imper- 
ative that we vote in local elections, 
and not just for the president. 
Because our city government is who 
decides what our lives are like on 
a day to day basis. If we don't vote 
for the mayor or city council, we 
don't get to have any say in how the 
city of Berkeley is run. As a person 
who votes, it was awesome to see 
the first African American as pres- 
ident and our First Lady-Michelle 
Obama! 

What's important in November 
is seeing and getting one to en- 
thusiastically vote. I think we can. 
Whatever one decides is okay. But 
African Americans we really must 
vote. It's part of our great legacy in 
the United States. 


Angel Mason lives in Berkeley, Califor- 
nia. She ts also known. by her stage name, 
HAitianSDoltBetteR. 
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Street Spirit’s Endorsements for the 
November 2018 Election 
This fall, there will be a number of Propositions and Ballot Measures that will have an impact on housing 
and homelessness. Here's what we suggest. 
By Street Spirit staff 


Statewide Propositions 


Vote YES on Proposition 1, the “Housing Programs 


and Veterans’ Loans Bond.” 

Voting yes on Prop 1 would help the state build 
more support affordable Heusine through pre- 
existing programs. 

If it passes, Proposition 1 would authorize the 
state of California to sell bonds to fund affordable 
housing and veteran assistance programs. If it 
passes, it would allow the government to sell $4 
billion in bonds: $1 billion would go towards the 
CalVet Program, and the remaining $3 billion would 
be distributed among affordable housing programs. 

Youth Spirit Artworks also endorses this proposition. 


Vote YES on Proposition 2, the “No Place Like 
Home Act of 2018.” 

Voting yes on Proposition 2 would authorize the 
state of California to sell up to $2 billion in bonds 
to fund the No Place Like Home Act, which would 
provide homeless people struggling with mental 
illness get permanent supportive housing. 

Additionally, these individuals would have 
access to medical and social services on-site. The 
existing revenue that would fund this comes from 
Proposition 63, or the Mental Health Services Act, 
which placed a 1% tax on income above $1 million 
to fund county mental health services. Up to $140 
million would be moved from this fund annually to 
go towards the housing and treatment provided by 
the No Place Like Home Program. 

Youth Spirit Artworks also endorses this proposition. 


Vote YES on Proposition 10, the “Local Rent 
Control Initiative.” 

The passage of Prop 10 would repeal Costa- 
Hawkins, the 1995 law that limited rent control in 
California cities. This would give local governments 
the power to pass rent control laws, which could 
play an important part in alleviating the housing 
crisis in many California cities. 

Youth Spirit Artworks also endorses this proposition. 


Hunger from page 1 
OP-ED 


Indeed, AB 2178 was created in response to com- 
plaints to local Health Departments, presumably by 
constituents who did not like to see hungry people 
being fed in their neighborhoods. But when I asked 
Justin Malan—Executive Director of California As- 
sociation of Environmental Health Administrators, 
Freddie Agyin, Los Angeles County Environmental 


Health—and Jimmy Wittrock—legislative assistant — 


to Assembly Person, Monique Limén—about the 
number of people claiming to have been made ill 
eating the food provided by volunteer programs, 
they had no direct information that could link the 
meals with any reports of food borne illnesses. 
Another bill (AB 626) was also signed into law 
on September 18. Introduced by Assemblymember 


. Eduardo Garcia, AB 626 offers some hope to groups 


who feed the hungry, because it allows cities and 
counties to authorize and permit homemade food 


sales under a new category, of “retail food facilities”. 


But Garcia’s bill still requires permission from city 
and county governments, providing ample oppor- 
tunity for anti-homeless organizations to resist these 
meals. It also restricts the number of means that 

can be served to 30 meals per day, and 60 meals per 
week, and gives local law enforcement agencies the 


_ power to decrease these limits. 


All of this is attempting to find a solution where 
there isn’t a problem. But it will create a problem 
for hungry people if the law is enforced. There 
will be California Food Not Bombs Gathering 
from November 10th through the 12th at the Omni 
Commons—4799 Shattuck Avenue in Oakland—to 


Berkeley Ballot Measures 


Vote YES on Measure O, the “Housing Bonds 
measure.” | 


Measure O would authorize the City of Berkeley to . 


issue up to $135 million in bonds dedicated to the 
construction of housing for low to median income 
individuals and working families. 

This measure will jump start the construction of 
affordable housing in Berkeley, and help very low 
income people off the street. 

Youth Spirit Artworks also endorses. this measure. 


Vote YES on Measure P, the “Real Property Transfer 
Tax Increase.” 

If it passes, Measure P would help sence 
additional funds for Berkeley by increasing the 
transfer tax rate from 1.5 percent to 2.5 percent for 
the next ten years. This tax is only paid once and 
would only apply to property transactions over $1.5 
million and then be adjusted to only apply to the 
top 33% of transactions. 

This money would go toward homeless services, 
including navigation centers, mental health support, 
and rehousing. Measure P would also Measure P 
establish a Homeless Services Panel of Experts to 
advise the City Council.on expenditures to reduce 
homelessness and ensure all funds are properly 
spent. 

Youth Spirit Artworks also endorses this measure. 


Oakland t ures 


Vote YES on Measure W, the “Vacant Property 
Tax.” 

Measure W would create a new revenue stream | 
by placing an annual tax on vacant parcels of 
land and buildings within Oakland, with some 
exemptions. The tax funds would go towards 
funding homelessness programs and services, as 
well as affordable housing. The measure would 
also establish a Commission on Homelessness, 
composed of Oakland residents, to make 


A State of Hunger 


organize a statewide response to AB 2178. I en- 
courage all groups who believe this law is directed 
towards their work to let their local Environmental 
Health Director know they will refuse to cooperate, 
and that they are in solidarity with all other outdoor 
food programs who also intend to ignore requests 
for compliance with AB 2178 

If the authorities can issue your group a permit, 
they can also take it away. Local anti-homeless 
activists will make sure your permit is pulled by 
tormenting the owners of anyone lending food pro- 
grams a commercial kitchen. Don’t coe ate with 
this hunger promoting law. 

Sharing free food i is always an unregulated gift of 
compassion. 

Food is a right, not a privilege. 


You can contact: 


Justin Malan, Executive Director of California Asso-. 
ciation of Environmental Health Administrators 

910 K St Ste 300 

Sacramento, CA 95814 USA 

(916) 448-1015 justin@ccdeh.com 


Food Not Bombs 
PO Box 422 
Santa Cruz, CA 95061 USA 
1-800-884-1136 
www.foodnotbombs.net 


Keith McHenry is the co Tees of the Food Not Bombs 
Movement. 
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recommendations on how tax funds should be used 
and publish an annual report on the tax. 


Vote YES on Measure Y, the “Close the Loophole 
Ordinance.” 

Measure Y seeks to address Oakland's housing 
crisis by extending Just Cause protections to 
residents that are vulnerable to eviction due to a 
loophole. 

Currently, landlords aren't allowed to evict 
tenants without a just cause, unless they live in an 
owner-occupied duplex or triplex. Measure Y would 
remove this loophole and grant residents of duplex 
and triplex rentals the same protections as those in 
other rentals. 

Simply put, Measure Y would expand laws that 
are already protecting renters, and prevent further 
displacement of Oakland residents. 
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By TJ Johnston 


AN ALLIANCE of tenant 
organizations is demanding a “full 
repeal of the Costa-Hawkins Rental 
Housing Act, nothing’ less.” 

That could happen if enough 
Californians approve Proposition 10, 
the Affordable Housing Act. It would 
empower Bay Area cities to pass their 
own rent-stabilization ordinances. It 
could also give residents a fighting 
chance to stay in their homes. ie RB 

The San Francisco Anti- 
Displacement Coalition issued its 
findings in a report, “The Cost of 
Costa-Hawkins,” published in July. 

If Prop. 10 passes on the November 
ballot, it would effectively repeal the 
Costa-Hawkins Act, a state law. that 
has preempted cities’ efforts to bolster 
their own rent control ordinances and 
vacancy regulations. 

By the late 1970s, years of 
successful tenant organizing around 
housing conditions, high rents and 
displacement resulted in 170 cities 
across the nation enacting their own 
rent control laws. In response, the 
real estate industry lobbied and 
sponsored Costa-Hawkins, which 
was introduced in 1983 and took 
effect in 1995. In addition to limiting 
rent control for occupied units in 
communities, it also weakened 
controls over rent charged for units 
left vacant following a previous 
tenant's exit. It also excluded tenants 
in single-family homes. 

Molly Goldberg, principal author 
of the Anti-Displacement Coalition’s 
report, was struck by the industry’s 
years-long campaign. 

“Twas really impressed, in a negative 
way, by how much Costa-Hawkins 
was a long game effort to undermine 
tenants organizations around the state 
and country,” she said. . 

Prop. 10 was placed on the ballot 
with over 500,000 petition signatures 
after Assemblyman Rob Bonta’s_—_. 
legislation, Assembly Bill 1506, failed 
to move out of committee. 

Whether done legislatively or 
electorally, the attempt at repeal 
speaks to the desire of tenants across 
the state to redress the housing crisis. 
Financial experts usually recommend 
that residents pay no more than 30 


percent of income toward housing 
costs. Yet the California Legislative 
Analyst's Office estimates that 1.7 
million low-income households in the 
state pay at least 50 percent of their 
income on rent. 

Citing local rent board figures, a 
proposed San Francisco Board of 
Supervisors resolution in support 
of Prop. 10 noted that since 1979, 
the median monthly rent of a two- 
bedroom apartment ballooned 300 __ 
percent, adjusted for inflation, from 
$1,007 to $4,500. Dee 

Increased rent burden—with 
accompanying fears of displacement . 
— exacts tolls on tenants beyond the 
financial kind. The Anti-Displacement 
Coalition observed that such renters 
are more likely to pushed into 
substandard housing conditions 
and unhealthy environments, have 
less money to spend after paying for 
necessities, suffer chronic stress and 
face a greater risk of homelessness. 

The coalition also found that cities’ 
failure to limit vacancies allows rents 
on units to skyrocket in between 
leasing periods. 

BEFORE AND AFTER 

When San Francisco enacted its rent 
control ordinance in 1979, it applied 
only to units built before that year, 
exempting others built post-1979. 

But landlords have found other 
work-arounds to evict tenants, such 
as owners or their families claiming 
to move into their own properties, 
or invoking the state Ellis Act, which 
allows them to evict under the pretense 
of going out of the rental business. 

Since 1980, demolition, owner 
move-in and Ellis Act evictions 
combined to remove 15,000 rent 
control units, according to the 
city’s Planning Department. While 
opponents to Prop. 10 claim that rent 
control inhibits housing construction, 
40,000 rental units have been built in. 


the same time frame, per U.S. Census 


Bureau figures. 
Deepa Varma, executive director of ' 
the San Francisco Tenants Union, also. 
pointed out those units built in the last 
40 years are protected by rent control. 
In a forum at the Impact Hub last 
month, she said that affordability — 
or lack thereof — is at the root of the 
housing crisis. Regulation of existing 
units and building affordable units 


: opposed to Prop. 10. In ballot 


Street Spirit 


could remedy that, she added. 
Passing Prop. 10 “gives us (in San 
Francisco) the chance to make that 
decision locally,” she said. 
Potentially, San Francisco could 
extend rent control to units built after 
1979, said Molly Goldberg. As many 
as 32,500 units could roll into rent- 
controlled housing stock over time, 
according to University of California, 


_ Berkeley researchers. 
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Unsurprisingly, landlords are — 


arguments against the measure, the 


_ California Association of Realtors said 
Prop. 10 would increase bureaucracy. 
i Locally, Peter Reitz, executive director 
_of the Small Property Owners of San 


Francisco Institute, warned audience. 
members at the Impact Hub forum 
that it would devastate the rental - 
industry. A small core of tenants, 
whom Reitz deem “professional 
scammers,” plague the market by 
taking advantage of existing laws. 
“Tf (the repeal of) Costa-Hawkins 
passes, there will be a flight from 
rental property,” he said. “I would 
never buy another place in San 
Francisco. The problem is not 


landlord-created or tenant-created, it’s - 


government-created.” Vacancy control 
would also be a non-starter, as it 
disincentivizes the market, he added. 

-Remarking upon the influx of 
affluent tech workers in the city, Reitz 
advocated for the use of means testing 
to determine if a tenant qualifies for 
rent control. 

PRICE TAG 

How much it would cost 
communities to implement Prop. 10 
depends on a few factors, not the least 


-of which is if they decide to oe it 


out in the first place. 

Enactment of local rent and 
vacancy control measures won't be 
automatic; they would just be no. 
longer superseded by Costa-Hawkins. 
Before 1995, when the state law was 
passed, the San Francisco Board of 
Supervisors twice passed vacancy 


- control ordinances, once in 1980, and 


again in 1984. Then-mayor Dianne 
Feinstein thwarted those ordinances 
with a veto. In 1990, a:third one was . 
signed into law, but a real estate . 
industry-sponsored ballot measure 
overrode it later that year. 
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Cost’a Rent Not So High Under Prop 10 


This November, Californians will vote on Prop 10, which will determine whether or not to repeal Costa-Hawkins — the 1995 law that placed limits on 
rent control in cities. If ce 10 passes, it will be easier for California cities to lower their rents. 


The state legislative analyst 
couldn’t place an exact figure on the 
legislation’s price tag: It just noted 
a “potential net reduction of tens of 
millions per year in the long term 

.. could be less or considerable.” 
Regulatory and administrative costs 


_ might also vary, again depending on 


how a given city acts. 
The analyst's office broke down 


_ possible impacts to renters and 


landlords. Tenants.could spend 
less on rent, and be inclined to 


_.. move less frequently. An increase, - 


in discretionary income for renters 
could result in paying more in 
sales tax. Landlords might receive 
less rental income and pay less 

in property taxes over time. They 
would also pay less in buying rental 
properties and reduce expenses they 
would report for tax breaks. 

Interspersed throughout the Anti- 
Displacement Coalition’s report 
are tales of suffering by renters. 

A Mission District teacher faced a 
Costa-Hawkins rent increase on his 
childhood home. Another renter asked 
his landlord to repair his flooded unit, 
only to be hit with a Costa-Hawkins 
increase in retaliation. Single-family 
home households are threatened with 
rental increases, thanks to a Costa- 
Hawkins exemption that corporate 
landlords exploit. 

When speaking to Street Sheet, 
which the Coalition on Homelessness 
publishes, Molly Goldberg recalled 
a story of a social worker whose rent 
tripled days after his partner, who 
held the lease, killed himself. 

“Tf we're able to improve rent 
control, if you live in an apartment 
with your parent or your partner, 
and they die, you wouldn’t be 
immediatly faced with a‘rent 
increase,” she said. . 

Goldberg-also indicated another | 
benefit of passing Prop. 10. 


“There would be a different kind Of 


stability on a community level.” 


This article a appeared in Street 
Sheet. — 


T] Johnston is the Assistant Editor of 


Street Sheet, San Francisco's homelessness 
advocacy newspaper. 
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By Street Spirit Staff 


Fire at The Village encampment in East Oak- 
land Displaces 37 


Early in the morning on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 11, a fire broke out at The Village—one 
of Oakland’s largest encampments. Nobody 
died, but close to one-third of the camp 
was destroyed, and 37 of its residents were 
displaced. Residents of The Village had 
previously been notified that they will have 
to move in November, because CalTrans has 
plans to use the land as the staging area for 
a bridge construction project. Needa Bee, 
an organizer with The Village, told the East 
Bay Express they do not know where they 
are going to move the encampment, and that 
the city is no longer working with them on 
finding a new location. 


Street Spirit 


RV Dwellers at the Berkeley Marina Forced 
to Move 


After 18 months of tense negotiations, the 
city of Berkeley forced the homeless people 
living in RVs at the Berkeley Marina to move 
along. “We are families, disabled people, 
individuals, a lot of people have jobs,” DW 
dweller Amber Whitson told ABC7 News. 
“We are in essence economic refugees.” The 
city threatened $100 fines to anyone who 
refused to move. Berkeley Mayor Jesse Ar- 
reguin and a number of city council mem- 
bers supported a measure that would have 
allowed the RV dwellers to extend their stay, 
but it failed. : 


Oakland Moves Forward with Plans to Ban 
Camping Around Lake Merritt, Build New 
Tuff Shed Camp oe ee 


On Monday, September 17th, Oakland 
Mayor Libby Schaaf won approval to build 
the city’s third Tuff Shed camp outside of 
Kaiser Auditorium. The camp will house 40 
people in the Henry Kaiser Convention Park- 
ing lot, starting the first week in October. 

This comes on the heels of the city’s deci- 
sion to shut down the encampments around 
the lake’s perimeter, and ban camping in the 
parks. The East Bay Express reports that this 
could impact up to 100 people. A week after 
the camp opens, the area around Lake Mer- 
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ritt will become a closed zone where camp- 
ing is prohibited. 


Oakland Residents Sue the Oakland Hous- 
ing Authority to Overturn Anti-Loitering 
Ordinance 


On September 19, current and former res- 
idents of Oakland Housing Authority prop- 
erties filed a lawsuit in federal court, seeking 
to overturn housing authority’s use of an 
anti-loitering ordinance. (The ordinance 
itself is part of the City of Oakland’s munici- 
pal code.) The residents say that the housing 
authority uses the ordinance to criminalize 
them, and allows them to be routinely ha- 
rassed by the police 

The East Bay Express reports that Darren 
Mathieu—a resident of the Lockwood Gar- 


dens apartments near the Oakland Coli- 


seum—alleged that he’s been stopped by 
housing authority police over 70 times. On 
many occasions he has been asked to show 
identification—or even put in hand cuffs— 
even though he lives there. 

In a press release, the housing authority 
stated that the anti-loitering law is necessary 
to respond to “narcotic dealing, burglary, 
theft, auto theft, and other property crime 
types, violation of restraining orders, domes- 
tic violence, and unfortunately, homelessness 
issues.” 


Editor’s Note: 


Last month, we omitted a 
credit on the photo below. 


The image comes from the 
Berkeley Barb’s online ar- 
chive, which can be found 
at www.berkeleybarb.org. 
The image appears on page 
2 of the April 18-24 1969 
Vol. 8 issue #16 (192) of 
the Berkeley Barb, in an 
article written by the late 
Stew Albert. 


